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discussing religion does Jones specifically support his Suggestion that 
rural people helped shape this process. He indicates that old rural - 
urban antagonisms declined in the nineteenth Century, but his 
discussion of politics from the 1820s to the 1840s is too brief (one 
page) to demonstrate this. He mentions the growth of textile mill- 
villages in the countryside but implies that once struggles over dams 
and fishing rights had waned early in the nineteenth Century they 
provoked few conflicts in rural society or politics, though the work of 
Jonathan Prüde in particular has suggested otherwise. In short this is 
a thought-provoking, perceptive book that does not answer all the 
important questions it addresses. 

University of York Christopher Clark 



Populär Images of the Presidency from Washington to Lincoln. By 

Noble E. Cunningham, Jr. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1991. Pp. xi, 312. Illustrations. $44.95.) 

Noble Cunningham' s book identifies and describes numerous visual 
representations of the presidents of the United States from the 
founding of the nation through the Civil War. In this lavishly 
illustrated book, he draws upon materials held in several archives in 
an endeavor to reveal what Cunningham considers to be previously 
unseen themes in the role of the presidency in United States culture: 
"I have employed visual materials as historical- documentation, 
seeking to throw new light on the place of the presidency in American 
culture by examining the populär images of the presidency" (x). The 
visual materials consist of medals, housewares (pitchers and bowls), 
and, predominately, engraved illustrations in broadsides, 
newspapers, and magazines. The book's Organization proceeds from 
a chapter about Washington' s populär image to a series of chapters 
devoted to themes, and, fmally, chapters about groups of images, 
such as full-length portraits in "The Presidential Stance." 

Cunningham' s book will prove useful to scholars interested in the 
presidency, American history, and material culture, but it is not 
without limitations. The commentary on John Adams's populär 
image is thin compared to that on Washington and Jefferson, possibly 
because the existing research on the latter' s portraits provides a 
convenient means to examine their populär image, while the absence 
of such work on Adams makes the undertaking difficult and time- 
consuming. When Cunningham begins examining the major themes, 
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we get two brief sentences about Adams before turning to a detailed 
discussion of Jefferson (25), with a few passing examples of Adams's 
portraits later. 

Cunningham examines the role of visual symbolism in developing 
an association of the president with the Constitution, as well as the 
role of the president 's image in promoting union and creating an 
illusion of "historical continuity" (ix). Yet the chapter on "The 
Presidency and the Union" is perplexing: Cunningham comments 
upon factors underlying Jackson' s association with the Union (116), 
but then makes no mention of the controversy over slavery as one 
major factor that accounts for an intensifying emphasis on the Union 
in visual symbolism during later presidencies. 

Given Cunningham 's focus upon themes associated with the 
presidents in visual imagery, he may underestimate the value of 
"iconographic readings" of motifs associated with the president (xi). 
Indeed, the messages conveyed in some engraved prints are 
inaccessible without iconographic readings (e.g. , figures 1-12, 1-14, 2- 
5, 3-1, or 3-2). Further, subtle connotations may underlie some 
motifs, such as the interlinked rings that were widely disseminated on 
United States currency during the eighteenth Century before 
Illustrators used it for presidential portraits during the nineteenth 
(e.g. , figures 4-1 and 4-2). Consequently, the interlinked rings around 
a president 's portrait probably had economic connotations that would 
be noteworthy because United States currency was devoid of any 
president's portrait throughout the period: a debate in Congress had 
suggested that using any individual's image on currency was 
inconsistent with republican principles (164). Sometimes, too, the 
absence of a president's image on a type of media can be revealing. 

The index, though serviceable, could be better with a section 
devoted to titles of artifacts and a thorough treatment of major 
subjects. For instance, try locating the congressional debate over 
acceptable imagery on the currency by looking under Congress, 
coins, currency, numismatics, or paper money. 

University of Pitts burgh Lester C. Olson 



